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FACE THE HOUSE: SUBURBAN 
“™ DOMESTICITY AND NATION AS 


HOME IN THE VIRGIN SUICIDES 


Keith Wilhite 


With few exceptions, previous readings of Jeffrey Eugenides's 
The Virgin Suicides have focused on some unique intersection among 
the following thematic concerns: adolescence and coming-of-age 
narratives; misogyny, voyeurism, and eroticism; death and desire; 
point of view and the narrative's "impossible voice" (Eugenides, In- 
terview 78).1 The novel clearly lends itself to such readings. Briefly 
stated, The Virgin Suicides recounts the obsession of a group of 
teenage boys with the enigmatic Lisbon sisters: Cecilia, Lux, Bonnie, 
Mary, and Therese. Set in 1970s suburban Detroit, the story is told 
in retrospect by the young boys who, now "approaching middle age" 
(102), with "thinning hair and soft bellies," still fret over the girls that 
"hadn't heard [them] calling" all those years ago (243).? Through 
recollection, speculation, and surreptitiously gathered "exhibits," 
the narrators attempt to piece together the events that transpired 
over the course of roughly "thirteen months" (1), between Cecilia's 
first suicide attempt and the suicides of her sisters. In one of the 
more astute approaches to the novel, Deborah Shostak argues that 
The Virgin Suicides "offers an allegory of reading" (809), and that 
all the conflicting elements of narrative voice "converge on the main 
subject matter of the novel: the erotic and its relationship to death" 
(810). Although a persuasive analysis, I want to suggest that the 
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implications of this allegory extend beyond a psychoanalysis of eroti- 
cism and death to a fuller account of suburban domesticity across 
the long Cold War era. This essay argues for the novel's geopolitical 
significance, drawing out the discourses of privatism, isolation, and 
containment that take shape around the narrators' monomaniacal 
account of the Lisbon girls. 

Admittedly, Eugenides plays fast and loose with historical detail, 
and as Shostak contends, his narrators demonstrate a "resistance 
to composing a history" in favor of mythologizing the Lisbon girls 
(826). Yet as I will show, despite this penchant for mythology, his- 
tory continually intrudes on The Virgin Suicides. In their account of 
the novel, Kenneth Womack and Amy Mallory-Kani go so far as to 
date Cecilia's first suicide attempt to "Tuesday, June 13th, 1972," the 
week of the "break-in at the Watergate Complex" (165), reading the 
decline of the Lisbon family as a parallel to "the demise of the Nixon 
administration" (166). While such bold claims for historical specificity 
ultimately prove problematic, we can safely locate the main narrative 
in the mid-1970s.? The "contrapuntal exchange" of songs between the 
narrators and the Lisbon girls a few nights before the mass suicides 
provides a rudimentary historical framework, with song selections 
ranging from The Beatles' "Dear Prudence" (1968) to Janis Ian's "At 
Seventeen" (1975) and including several additional tracks recorded 
and released between 1970 and 1973 (190-91). This era may rep- 
resent, as Womack and Mallory-Kani assert, a "signal moment in 
twentieth-century American history" (158), but what most intrigues 
me about The Virgin Suicides is the way historical markers and oblique 
allusions continually expand the novel's historical frame, pushing us 
back in time and pulling us into the contemporary moment of the 
novel's production, transforming the 1970s into a crossroads for the 
novel's retrospective analysis of suburban domesticity. 

In short, this essay is an appeal to read the shards of history 
that collect at the margins of the narrative: the social and cultural 
conditions that gave rise to the postwar suburban nation in the 1940s 
and 1950s; the racial violence, the enduring anxieties about privacy 
and security, and the economic and political crises of the 1960s and 
1970s (contemporaneous with the lives of the Lisbon girls); and 
finally, the manifest unsustainability of suburban living that comes 
to the foreground at the point of narration in the early 1990s. To 
develop this line of thinking, I examine The Virgin Suicides as a new, 
specifically suburban iteration in the tradition of American regionalism, 
as a work that takes on the complex "place constructions" and the 
"various scales and motives" that have shaped national politics and 
residential geography across the postwar era (Reichert Powell 28).* 
As Tom Lutz claims, "The hallmark of local color and later regionalist 
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writing . . . is its attention to both local and more global concerns, 
most often achieved through a careful balancing of different groups' 
perspectives" (30). In Eugenides's novel, a communal illusion of the 
suburban ideal mediates these local and global interests. Through 
the eyes of the neighborhood, the Lisbon home poses an increasing 
threat to the perceived sanctity of the domestic realm, a threat that 
must be contained. According to Alan Nadel, "Although technically 
referring to U.S. foreign policy from 1948 to at least the mid-1960s, 
[containment] also describes American life in numerous venues and 
under sundry rubrics during that period," including "the cult of do- 
mesticity and the fetishizing of domestic security" (2-3). The ersatz 
community in The Virgin Suicides remains enthralled by this vision of 
"American life," but I would argue that the narrators' obsession with 
the Lisbon daughters also participates in this containment project. 
Indeed, their narrative devolves into its own warped "cult of domes- 
ticity" as these now-mature men—who confess themselves "happier 
with dreams [of the Lisbon girls] than wives" (164)—recreate an 
attenuated version of domesticity in a decrepit tree house, adorned 
with their decaying photographs and exhibits. 

But the novel, I argue, invites us to read against the grain of 
the narrators' fetishizing project and instead to understand the Lisbon 
family home and our suburban neighborhoods as nodal points for 
regional, national, and even international concerns. In other words, 
Eugenides makes available to readers a much more compelling 
critique of the suburb and its ideological privileging of privacy and 
"domestic security." As Amy Kaplan adeptly claims, "'Domestic' has a 
double meaning that links the space of the familial household to that 
of the nation, by imagining both in opposition to everything outside 
the geographic and conceptual border of the home" (59). The Lisbon 
"familial household" embodies a similar oppositional dynamic, giving 
uS a portrait of the nation as (suburban) home during a "second mo- 
ment" of empire in US history, the era of "American globalism that 
flowered after 1945" (Smith 5).° In the decades following World War 
II, as American residential geography promoted the fractal sprawl of 
suburban isolation, the ascendancy of neoliberal policies enabled a 
global expansion of US military and economic dominance. Reading The 
Virgin Suicides and, more specifically, the Lisbon household against 
the fraught, contradictory impulses of this era—privatism, global ex- 
pansion—clarifies the ways in which the borders of suburban homes 
recast our understanding of the domestic and the foreign, as well as 
the nature of internal and external threats. In the end, the narra- 
tors may not offer any genuine insight into the Lisbon suicides, but 
the novel does successfully offset our suburban nation's entrenched 
geopolitical "amnesia" (Kowalewski 44). 
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A Comfortable Suburban Home 


This double meaning of the domestic emerges in the novel with 
the retelling of the first suicide. Cecilia, the youngest of the ill-fated 
Lisbon sisters, is the first to go, and she exits in spectacular form. 
Just a few weeks after a failed suicide attempt—a private affair with 
a razor in the upstairs bathroom—she jumps from a second-story 
bedroom window and impales herself on the fence below. Moments 
before, she had been lazing around the Lisbon rec room in a tat- 
tered wedding dress, indifferently attending a party with her four 
sisters and some neighborhood boys. The party was staged at the 
recommendation of Cecilia's psychiatrist, who had previously urged 
the Lisbon parents to "relax their rules" and provide a "social outlet" 
for their daughters (19). As Mrs. Lisbon ladles punch and Mr. Lisbon 
rhapsodizes about his tools for the boys—providing a temporary resur- 
gence of masculinity for this otherwise ineffectual patriarch—Cecilia 
retreats to her room. The narrators recount, "First came the sound 
of wind, a rushing we decided later must have been caused by her 
wedding dress filling with air. . . . The wind sound huffed, once, and 
then the moist thud jolted us, the sound of a watermelon breaking 
open" (27). Mr. Lisbon dashes upstairs and, one by one, the boys 
and the Lisbon girls emerge from the depths of the basement into 
the summer night. 

After taking refuge across the street, the narrators consider the 
horrific tableau: "Mr. Lisbon was still sunk in bushes up to his waist, 
his back jerking as though he were trying to pull Cecilia up and off, 
or as though he were sobbing. On the porch Mrs. Lisbon made the 
other girls face the house. The sprinkler system, timed to go on at 
8:15 P.M., spurted into life just as the EMS truck appeared at the 
end of the block" (30). Cecilia's dramatic escape from this world 
leaves her body transfixed on a familiar suburban symbol, the fence 
that typically delineates the borders between domestic properties or 
between private lawns and public sidewalks. Still among the living, 
the rest of the family cannot escape the programmed rituals of lawn 
care, and as if to redirect the focal point of the scene, the remaining 
Lisbon women "face the house." 

This turn toward the house opens onto a scene that announces 
the novel's dialectic tension between geographic scales of the do- 
mestic and the foreign. While the EMS workers try to resuscitate 
Cecilia, the narrators climb onto the rooftop across from the Lisbon 
home, providing a wider vantage point onto the metropolitan region: 


we could see, over the heaps of trees throwing themselves 
into the air, the abrupt demarcation where the trees ended 
and the city began. The sun was falling in the haze of distant 
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factories, and in the adjoining slums the scatter of glass 
picked up the raw glow of the smoggy sunset. Sounds we 
usually couldn't hear reached us now that we were up high 

. . sounds of the impoverished city we never visited, all 
mixed and muted, without sense, carried on a wind from 
that place. Then: darkness. . . . Up close, yellow house lights 
coming on, revealing families around televisions. (31-32) 


Their postmortem account moves metonymically from the fence on 
which Cecilia has impaled herself to the "abrupt demarcation" between 
the suburb and the city, tacitly linking the domestic and regional 
drawing of borders. Yet the unfamiliar sounds, "mixed and muted, 
without sense," that waft over from the city challenge such delinea- 
tions, and in the impending "darkness" the narrators’ perspective 
contracts, telescoping back to familiar images of domestic isolation 
and mass-mediated family togetherness. 

The Lisbon suicides—which the narrators divulge in the first 
sentence—immediately undermine any notion of a suburban idyll, but 
this rooftop perspective extends beyond an ironic portrait of suburbia 
as a safe haven. The scene reveals what at ground level the trees 
conveniently disguise: the realities of socioeconomic inequality and 
racial segregation that exist on the other side of the tree line. This 
is the promise of the suburbs, as Laura Miller suggests: they "hold 
out the possibility of escape from a messy and chaotic social world 
into pure and tranquil nature—to a place where socioeconomic differ- 
ences are hidden away, not just in the next neighborhood, but often 
in the next town" (415). With this scene, Eugenides repositions the 
supposedly remote domestic realm within an expansive and foreign 
metro-regional map of urban poverty, factory pollution, ecological 
crisis, and death. In addition to the Lisbon tragedy, neighborhood 
trees infected with Dutch elm disease are being cut down, "the cem- 
etery workers' strike" has "bodies piling up" across the city (12), and 
houses and cars are covered in the annual "scum" of fish flies "[rJising 
in clouds from the algae in the polluted lake" (2). Although through a 
glass darkly, The Virgin Suicides confronts readers with the complex 
interconnectedness among the suburban home, the neighborhood, 
the metropolitan region, and the nation. 

While Mrs. Lisbon and her daughters "face the house," this 
totalizing perspective positions the reader to recognize the tension 
between the protective and political functions of domestic borders. 
According to Jessica Blaustein, "To be a good citizen of a stable nation, 
it was assumed (and arguably still is) across large sections of built, 
textual, and visual worlds, one must inhabit an autonomous, detached 
unit with identifiable boundaries that at once announce its contents 
to the social world and seal, stabilize, and defend them from it" (42). 
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Cecilia's suicide may be the first indicator that something is unstable 
in the Lisbon house, but as the novel continues, the concentric circles 
around this family tragedy continue to expand. The Lisbon suicides 
provide the occasion for a comprehensive examination of the fragile 
insularity of the domestic sphere and the geographic containment of 
a perceived foreign menace. 

In the weeks and months following Cecilia's suicide, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lisbon experiment with varying degrees of incarceration to secure 
their remaining daughters, and, with few exceptions, the reader is 
kept outside looking in, exiled along with the narrators to read for 
evidence of the girls in the structure of the house itself. The narrators 
forecast this focus with their first exhibit, a photograph of the house: 


Exhibit #1 shows the Lisbon house shortly before Cecilia's 
suicide attempt. It was taken by a real estate agent... 
whom Mr. Lisbon had hired to sell the house his large family 
had long outgrown. As the snapshot shows, the slate roof 
had not yet begun to shed its shingles, the porch was still 
visible above the bushes, and the windows were not yet 
held together with strips of masking tape. A comfortable 
suburban home. (3) 


The artifact offers readers two representations at once: a pristine 
home prepped for sale and the image of its eventual decay. This pa- 
limpsest evokes the essential nature of all photographic images. "To 
take a photograph is to participate in another person's (or thing's) 
mortality, vulnerability, mutability," writes Susan Sontag (15). "Pre- 
cisely by slicing out this moment and freezing it, all photographs 
testify to time's relentless melt." The narrators did not "take" the 
photograph in the sense Sontag implies, but they did take (as in 
steal) all the family photographs they could scavenge precisely to 
"participate in"—or forestall—this "relentless melt." 

Yet Exhibit #1 also produces a more provocative effect on our 
reading of the novel. The narrators’ layered description of the "com- 
fortable suburban home" mimics the belief that the exterior of the 
house should reflect the family it contains, and their inverse reading 
of the forthcoming ruin marks an effort to create this alignment. In 
other words, the narrators read this image of the house so that it 
conjures the decay the photograph predates, and in this way they 
anticipate how the Lisbon home comes to serve as a fixture for the 
neighbors’ perception of a menace in their midst. In her study of 
confessional poetry and legal decisions related to privacy from the 
1960s to the 1980s, Deborah Nelson suggests that "The cold war 
seems to have coincided with—and exaggerated—a widely experi- 
enced topological crisis in which bounded spaces of all kinds seemed 
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to exhibit a frightening permeability. All sorts of entities were imag- 
ined as bounded spaces: nations, bodies, homes, and minds" (26). 
While The Virgin Suicides includes traditional instances of domestic 
spaces poised against an external threat, the Lisbon family tragedy 
seems to ignite a "topological crisis" internal to this community. If 
only obliquely, Eugenides positions the suburban home as a central 
coordinate within a pervasive discourse concerning border anxieties 
and the expanding topology of domestic peril. 

As suggested above, Cecilia's suicide overlaps with several itera- 
tions of death and decay across the metropolitan region. The bodies 
left unburied by the cemetery workers' strike, the diseased elm trees, 
the miasma from the polluted lake, and the seasonal dying-off of fish 
flies would seem to confront this suburb with death on all sides, and 
yet it takes Cecilia's demise to jar the neighborhood into a kind of 
dawning awareness of mortality. The narrators note: 


There had never been a funeral in our town before, at 
least not during our lifetimes. The majority of dying had 
happened during the Second World War when we didn't 
exist and our fathers were impossibly skinny young men 
in black-and-white photographs—dads on jungle airstrips, 
dads with pimples and tattoos, dads with pinups, dads who 
wrote love letters to the girls who would become our moth- 
ers, dads inspired by K rations, loneliness and glandular 
riot in malarial air into poetic reveries that ceased entirely 
once they got back home. (32) 


This depiction relegates violence and death to a foreign realm, the 
"jungle airstrips" that now exist only as a collage of photographic 
images—a clever detail linking the history of World War II to the 
narrators’ exhibits of the Lisbon girls, both rendered as a catalog of 
visual artifacts. 

The juxtaposition of war with the placid image of a deathless 
town underscores the historical reality that, at least until September 
11, 2001, acts of war and terrorism had taken place far from America's 
civilian neighborhoods. Eugenides is more explicit about this in his 
second novel, Middlesex. The narrator, Cal Stephanides, reflects, "To 
live in America, until recently, meant to be far from war. Wars hap- 
pened in Southeast Asian jungles. They happened in Middle Eastern 
deserts. They happened, as the old song has it, over there. But then 
why, peeking out the dormer window, did I see, on the morning after 
our second night in the attic, a tank rolling by our front lawn?" (242). 
The then seven-year-old Callie hops on her bicycle and follows the 
tank into the city where her father is trying to guard the family diner 
during the 1967 riots. As she peddles across the suburban neighbor- 
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hoods, Callie thinks, "I have looked through my father's World War II 
scrapbook many times; I have seen Vietnam on television. . . . But 
none of it has prepared me for warfare in my own hometown. The 
street we are moving down is lined with leafy elms" (249). Unlike the 
dying elms in The Virgin Suicides, these trees thrive, contributing to 
the uncanny experience. 

Although Middlesex has the edge in terms of historical specificity, 
this notion of wars happening "over there," intruding on the domestic 
realm only through visual relics, echoes the war references in Eugen- 
ides's first novel. I would argue, however, that the narrators’ allusion 
to "the Second World War" also evokes the connection between the 
war effort abroad and the suburban nation-building project at home. 
With the support of the Federal Housing Administration (FHA), the 
Home Owner's Loan Corporation (HOLC), the GI Bill, and the Veterans 
Administration, developers created the expectation, at least among 
white Americans, that owning a suburban home was synonymous with 
the social mores of middle-class living.’ In the decade after World 
War II, during the early years of American "geo-economic globalism" 
(Smith xiv), federal policies created the conditions for suburban isola- 
tion and detachment on the domestic front. Returning war veterans, 
like the narrators' fathers, found federal programs in place to help 
them settle into their newfound suburban way of life.® All of these 
policies favored new construction, often depleting funding for any 
urban renewal. As Dolores Hayden explains, thanks to this federal 
largesse, "banks gave loans for the construction of ten million new 
homes between 1946 and 1953, creating a gigantic private housing 
industry" (132). In other words, international warfare gave way to a 
tacit and protracted domestic war against America's urban centers, 
creating the residential segregation and social conditions we see in 
The Virgin Suicides. This passing reference to "dads on jungle air- 
strips"—the same fathers who returned from the warfront and bought 
homes in a town secluded from the violence and poverty of urban 
Detroit—glosses a charged period in US history, linking the military 
outposts of American empire to what had become by the 1970s, asa 
result of these postwar policies, an imperialist expansion of suburbia 
at the expense of the country's urban centers.° 

While the narrators may be monomaniacal when it comes to 
the Lisbon girls, such historical allusions within The Virgin Suicides 
should expand the reader's frame of reference. In short, the nar- 
rators provide the foreshortened vision that we read against as the 
novel arcs toward a geopolitical reading that destabilizes the illusion 
of suburban detachment, inviting us to see the broader geographic 
interconnectedness of the domestic realm. "Occasionally we heard 
gunshots coming from the ghetto," the narrators reflect, "but our 
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fathers insisted it was only cars backfiring. Therefore, when the 
newspapers reported that burials in the city had completely stopped, 
we didn't think it affected us" (32-33). The novel presents a series of 
these moments that signal the real but repressed connections between 
Detroit and its suburban neighborhoods, as well as the macro-level, 
historical trajectories that link the "jungle airstrips" of World War II 
to postwar domestic policies and, eventually, the "dying empire" of 
the 1970s (226). 

At the micro level, the effort to find a burial site for Cecilia brings 
the local scale back into focus. Since the only suburban "cemetery had 
filled up long ago in the time of the last deaths," the funeral direc- 
tor and Mr. Lisbon set out to consider their options in the city (33). 
"On the West Side they visited a quiet cemetery in the Palestinian 
section," the narrators explain, "but Mr. Lisbon didn't like the foreign 
sound of the muezzin calling the people to prayer, and had heard 
that the neighbors still ritually slaughtered goats in their bathtubs" 
(34). Unable to reconcile his personal loss with such "foreign" ele- 
ments, he considers a "Catholic cemetery that looked perfect, until, 
coming to the back, Mr. Lisbon saw two miles of leveled land that 
reminded him of photographs of Hiroshima" (34). This reference to 
photographs, World War II, and the somber memory of US-inflicted 
terror segues into a mini history lesson in urban renewal by way of 
industrial destruction. According to the funeral director, "'"GM bought 
out like twenty-five thousand Polacks to build this huge automotive 
plant. They knocked down twenty-four city blocks, then ran out of 
money. So the place was all rubble and weeds" (34). The Lisbons' 
decision to bury Cecilia in "a public nondenominational cemetery lo- 
cated between two freeways" serves as a further reckoning with the 
demands of residential geography and the disappearance of public 
commons (34)—especially the way postwar planning models have 
made the American landscape conform to the "voracious needs" of the 
automobile and the "space-grabbing, free-for-all highway" (Kay 58). 

Yet another ground-level link between domestic tragedy and 
international warfare figures prominently when the men in the 
neighborhood get together to remove "the murdering fence" on 
which Cecilia had died (51). The narrators note that their fathers 
"struggled with the fence, bent over like Marines hoisting the flag 
on Iwo Jima" (50). As a physical act, the fence removal offers an 
opportunity for these veterans turned organization men to reassert 
their masculinity, but more significantly, it reimagines the tragedy 
as an architectural issue that can be remedied through a tactical (if 
parodic) military-style assault. Later in the novel, on the night they 
hope to rescue the girls from their house incarceration, the narrators 
will echo this language: "In single file, like paratroopers, we dropped 
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from the tree. ... We advanced on the house from different directions" 
(199). Some of the boys even resort to "crawling army-style" (200). 
The fence removal scene also suggests a rescue fantasy of sorts. 
The neighbors eradicate what they view as a chink in the domestic 
armor and a broader threat to the security of the neighborhood. In 
her examination of political subjectivity and "suburban privatized 
domesticity" (40), Blaustein contends that "The outward appearance 
of the home... was required to designate, express, authenticate 
that which it contained—the private life of an American family of 
free citizens" (46). In this instance, tearing out the fence is meant 
to shore up domestic borders while reestablishing the Lisbon house's 
proper "outward appearance," thus reauthenticating the nationalizing 
function of this single-family home. 

Having finally uprooted the fence with the aid of a pickup truck, 
the men "leaned on shovels, mopping brows, even though they hadn't 
done anything. Everyone felt a lot better, as though the lake had been 
cleaned up, or the air, or the other side's bombs destroyed" (52). 
Here the fence substitutes for a range of global, systemic concerns: 
the dangers posed by pollution, environmental decay, and the linger- 
ing threat of Soviet warheads. Indeed, the scene not only parodies 
a military assault but also allegorizes Cold War-era anxieties about 
national security. According to Campbell Craig and Fredrik Logevall, 
"between 1945 and the early 1980s," political debates among politi- 
cians and US policy makers made it seem "that America was in a 
life-and-death struggle with an implacable, ruthless, and fundamen- 
tally evil foe and that it was on the verge of losing this epic struggle" 
(9). As a result, Craig and Logevall observe, "Talking up the threat, 
perpetuating the politics of insecurity, became the mission" (11). 
The catharsis provided by the fence removal suggests a widespread 
concern linking the threat posed by the Lisbon house to the security 
and sanctity of the neighborhood. Later efforts to rake the Lisbons' 
leaves, clean their windows, and tidy the exterior of the house extend 
this line of thinking, as if containing the disrepair might prevent a 
"domino effect" across the suburb (Craig and Logevall 274).'° 

Ultimately, the failure of the house's outward appearance to 
disguise a sense of "creeping desolation" draws the ire of the neigh- 
borhood and the attention of the media (85). The local paper had 
refused to report Cecilia's suicide because it was a matter of "personal 
tragedy," and the city newspapers saw nothing noteworthy in its 
"sheer prosaicness" to compete with the cemetery workers’ strike and 
the layoffs at the automotive plant (89). Not until a neighbor writes 
a letter about the pressures facing teenagers does a circumspect 
reference to the suicide make it into print. The narrators report that 
"the rest of the town had forgotten about Cecilia's suicide by that 
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point, whereas the growing disrepair of the Lisbon house constantly 
reminded us of the trouble within" (90). The Lisbon house makes 
visible the infelicities of violence, death, and decay that the private 
realms of suburbia have been built to keep out or, at the very least, 
to repress as a matter of decorum. "Years later," the author of the 
letter confesses to the narrators, "'You can't just stand by and let 
your neighborhood go down the toilet. . . . We're good people around 
here'™ (90). The open wound of the Lisbon familial household erodes 
the foundational geographic scale of the neighborhood's suburban 
ideal and, along with it, the cult of suburban domesticity. 

After both direct and indirect efforts on the part of the commu- 
nity fail to make the Lisbon house perform its ideological function, a 
new narrative takes hold that locates the threat within the collective 
body of the Lisbon girls. Shaped by the media and local psycholo- 
gists, this version of events casts Cecilia as "the crazy one" (220), 
the patient zero of a viral self-annihilation, "infecting those close at 
hand" (152) and culminating in "an esoteric ritual of self-sacrifice" 
(217). This shift in focus from the home to the body is in keeping 
with Nelson's observation about the "topological crisis" of "bounded 
spaces" (26), reproducing anxieties about the individual, privacy, and 
its violations across the long Cold War era. The surveillance efforts 
on the part of the narrators, as well as Mrs. Lisbon's sense that she 
was caught in the gaze of "a hundred eyes" (132), also remind us 
that the suburbs and "the suburban home, while marked as a source 
of privacy and upheld in cold war political rhetoric as the acme of 
American democratic self-governance, was in fact defined by sur- 
veillance, especially though not exclusively for women" (Nelson 87). 
Within the community, Cecilia now provides a convenient fall girl in 
a narrative of internal menace: "In the bathtub, cooking in the broth 
of her own blood, [she] had released an airborne virus which the 
other girls, even in coming to save her, had contracted. No one had 
cared how Cecilia had caught the virus in the first place. Transmission 
became explanation" (152-53). The rhetoric of contagion reaches 
its apex when a neighbor, Mr. Eugene, excited by the prospect "that 
scientists were on the verge of finding the 'bad genes’ that caused 
cancer, depression, and other diseases, offered his hope that they 
would soon 'be able to find a gene for suicide, too" (241). In Middle- 
sex, Eugenides turns this preoccupation with genetic-level mutation 
and transmission into an epic, intergenerational narrative, providing 
a sort of through-line across his first two novels. In The Virgin Sui- 
cides, he brings us to the final frontier of border anxieties: the threat 
is not just inside the house; it's a matter of genetic architecture. On 
one level, by eliding the gap between the "bounded spaces" of the 
house and the girls' bodies, Eugenides links the erotics of the narra- 
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tors' voyeurism to the gender politics of suburban surveillance. Yet 
the convergence of home and body adds another layer of complexity 
to suburban domesticity, aligning the neighborhood's monitoring of 
domestic borders with efforts to target and, as with the "murdering 
fence," root out individual disorder. 


A Dying Empire 


The communal retelling of the suicides as a threat from within 
the Lisbon house, or as an effect of the girls' genetic dysfunction, 
opposes a more common discourse of external threat in suburban 
history, threats that tend to coalesce around issues either of race or 
national security—and occasionally the intersection of the two. In The 
Virgin Suicides, this discourse is understated, interwoven with discus- 
sions of the Lisbon girls and the family home, but one of the ways 
this external threat appears is through the familiar history of racial 
segregation and violence that shaped postwar residential develop- 
ment. As foreshadowed in the rooftop scene on the night Cecilia dies, 
suburban neighborhoods obscure, even render invisible, the foreign 
realm of the inner city and the explicit racial and socioeconomic seg- 
regation that underwrites modern and contemporary suburban living. 
In his study of Detroit's postwar racial tension and the culminating 
urban crisis of 1967, Thomas Sugrue notes that ongoing battles over 
race, unemployment, and residential boundaries shifted physical and 
"cognitive" geographies. He writes, "Whites created a cognitive map 
of the city based on racial classifications and made their decisions 
about residence and their community action in accordance with their 
vision of the racial geography of the city" (229). The initial postwar 
promise of economic and labor opportunities for African Americans 
gave way to increased unemployment and residential segregation 
in the 1960s and 1970s. According to Sugrue, "Detroit's unassum- 
ing tree-lined neighborhoods and their modest single-family homes 
became the major battlegrounds where blacks and whites struggled 
over the future of the city" (177). 

This history of Detroit's residential geography clarifies our under- 
standing of the novel's retrospective analysis of suburban expansion 
and its effects on the national landscape. In subtle ways, Eugenides 
invites the reader to see this 1970s suburb as such a "battleground," 
where the high stakes and indirect costs of racial segregation and 
domestic policies remain disguised by a facade of denial and deco- 
rum. I would argue that in The Virgin Suicides, race emerges in the 
interstices of the narrative by design, precisely because the topic 
of race persists as a kind of fissure in the patterns of suburban do- 
mesticity. Just as the built environment of suburbia tries to contain 
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difference, we must read the repressed history of race between the 
lines and at the margins of the novel. In the postwar era, Detroit's 
most significant rift occurred in 1967, as a long history of intractable 
racial tensions resulted in violent outbreaks across the metropolitan 
region. The narrators make an oblique reference to the riots on the 
night of the Homecoming dance, and the specter of racial conflict 
materializes here as yet another way of destabilizing our perceptions 
of suburban privatism and isolation. As they are escorted to the dance, 
the Lisbon girls comment on each of the houses they pass, narrat- 
ing their own history of the neighborhood: "They recalled the race 
riots, when tanks had appeared at the end of our block and National 
Guardsmen had parachuted into our back yards. They were, after all, 
our neighbors" (119). Parachuting Guardsmen may be a fabulist's 
tale—a false history inside a faulty memory—but the reference to race 
riots and the tanks positioned to protect white suburbanites echoes 
the war analogies and allusions present within the novel and, more 
to the point, extends the analysis of suburban isolationism and "the 
fetishizing of domestic security" (Nadel 3). 

Since people often experience the suburbs through windshields 
and side windows, perhaps it is not surprising that this complex 
portrayal of suburban space takes shape during this drive to the 
Homecoming dance. As the car makes its slow progress, the driver 
turns "down to Jefferson Avenue, past the Wainwright house with its 
green historical marker, and toward the gathering lakefront mansions. 
Imitation gas lanterns burned on front lawns. On every corner a black 
maid waited for the bus. They drove on, past the glittering lake, and 
finally under the ragged cover of elms near the school" (120). The 
black maids at bus stops mark an absent presence in the novel: they 
are the transient occupants of the suburban domestic sphere whose 
nightly commutes subtly register the macro-level history of postwar, 
metropolitan Detroit. Deindustrialization and job loss, decades of 
discriminatory "red lining" practices (Jackson 197), "blockbusting" 
realtors (Sugrue 194), and local efforts by neighborhood associa- 
tions kept blacks on one side of a residential line and whites on the 
other.'! These suburban bus stops are one of the equivocal spaces 
where the border anxieties of a multiracial metropolis are brought 
into sharp relief. 

In fact, one of the ancillary effects of the Lisbon tragedy was 
that it temporarily reversed a persistent concern about race and eco- 
nomic instability. "While the suicides lasted," the narrators note, "and 
for some time after, the Chamber of Commerce worried less about 
the influx of black shoppers and more about the outflux of whites. 
Brave blacks had been slipping in for years, though they were usu- 
ally women, who blended in with our maids. The city downtown had 
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deteriorated to such a degree that most blacks had no other place to 
go. .. . [NJothing shocked us more than the sight of a black person 
shopping on Kercheval" (95). This is the legacy of federal policies 
and programs from the 1940s and 1950s: blighted urban centers 
and ongoing anxieties about black "influx" and white flight. As a kind 
of framing remark, race returns near the end of the novel, after the 
night of the suicides, at an "Asphyxiation" themed debutante party 
where affluence effortlessly blends with a blithe disregard for envi- 
ronmental disaster. "A spill at the River Rouge Plant" had threatened 
to spoil the coming-out season: "The swamp smell that arose was 
outrageous amid the genteel mansions of the automotive families" 
(229). Mingling with partygoers sporting "tuxedos and gas masks, 
evening gowns and astronaut helmets," the narrators recall that 
"black bartenders in red vests served us alcohol without asking for 
I.D., and in turn, around 3 A.M., we said nothing when we saw them 
loading leftover cases of whiskey into the trunk of a sagging Cadillac" 
(229-30). Their silence repays a night of innocent, if illegal, drinking, 
but it also makes space for a critique of the way suburban decorum 
writ large sustains systemic social, economic, and racial inequalities 
precisely through an impulse to look the other way. 

These intrusions of racial invisibility in the novel confront the 
reader—if not always the Lisbon-obsessed narrators—with the spatial 
politics of racial containment that underwrites suburban domestic- 
ity during the long Cold War era. The "black gates of the remaining 
millionaires" (134) are barriers as real as the fence on which Cecilia 
impales herself, but these physical markers of private property also 
call attention to ambiguous boundaries, like tree lines between cit- 
ies and suburbs, public shopping districts, and the shifting terrain of 
racial and economic segregation, keeping black women waiting at 
suburbia's (mostly unused) bus stops and black men tending bar at 
debutante parties. Although the narrators insistently return to their 
project of mythologizing the Lisbon girls, these geopolitical undertows 
pull the reader beyond the boundaries of the Lisbon family home. In 
these clever ways, The Virgin Suicides acknowledges the complex 
interconnectedness between the suburbs and the larger metropolitan 
region while exposing the politics of privacy and security in which 
the borders of the home continually renegotiate the line between the 
domestic and the foreign.12 

A second, more overt example of this renegotiation in the novel 
directly invokes early Cold War-era propaganda, specifically the threat 
of nuclear war. Having wondered how the family survived during the 
isolation that precedes the final suicides, the narrators learn "that Mrs. 
Lisbon kept an abundant supply of canned goods downstairs, as well 
as fresh water and other preparations against nuclear attack. They 
had a kind of bomb shelter downstairs, apparently, just off the rec 
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room from which we had watched Cecilia climb to her death" (158). 
While the perceived threat posed by a violent and impoverished ur- 
ban center occupies a familiar place in suburban history, the threat 
of a nuclear attack also helped sell the idea of residential sprawl to 
the American people.'? From the 1950s through the early 1960s, 
the fear of atomic war helped to promote the nuclear family and 
the single-family home as the last bastions of safety and security.*4 
By the mid-1970s, when "Mrs. Lisbon shut the house in maximum- 
security isolation" (136), bomb shelters would have been considered 
passé, as suggested by the narrators' wry remark: "But that was in 
the days when they expected perils to come from without, and noth- 
ing made less sense by that time than a survival room buried in a 
house itself becoming one big coffin" (158). The external "perils" of 
atomic war may have passed, but the internal or local threat posed 
by the Lisbon house-cum-coffin remains. Moreover, the adaptability 
of the bomb shelter and the persistence of Cold War-era survivalist 
tactics continue to evoke an image of "nation as home." As Kaplan 
suggests, these two political realms are connected in their "opposition 
to everything outside the geographic and conceptual border of the 
home" (59). The fear of nuclear war may have faded, but Eugenides 
shows us how the suburban familial household continues to function 
as an outpost wherein anyone or anything outside those borders 
represents a potential threat. 

In the wake of the final suicides, everyone has a theory about 
the source of these threats and the precursors to this family tragedy, 
and each account contributes to an expanding topography of domestic 
insecurity. The tweedy resident communist, Mr. Conley, points the 
finger at a capitalist system that "has resulted in material well-being 
but spiritual bankruptcy" (226). Other neighbors offer their hypoth- 
eses, no less general in their ideological commitments: 


Something sick at the heart of the country had infected 
the girls. Our parents thought it had to do with our music, 
our godlessness, or the loosening of morals regarding sex 
we hadn't even had. Mr. Hedlie . . . put the whole thing 
down to the misfortune of living in a dying empire. It had 
to do with the way the mail wasn't delivered on time, and 
how potholes never got fixed, or the thievery at City Hall, 
or the race riots, or the 801 fires set around the city on 
Devil's night. The Lisbon girls became a symbol of what 
was wrong with the country, the pain it inflicted on even 
its most innocent citizens. . . . (226) 


These varied explanations emerge from a focus on the individual— 
something "had infected the girls"—but evolve into more systemic 
concerns. Although the narrators find each conjecture equally uncon- 
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vincing, if we step outside their obsessive focus, there is something 
persuasive about a communal reading of the suicides as symptomatic 
of "living in a dying empire," especially when we take into consider- 
ation the novel's broader geopolitical contexts. 

From the late 1960s and into the 1970s, the Vietnam War, 
Watergate, economic competition from Japan and Germany, "deep 
domestic deindustrialization," and increasing urban blight temporar- 
ily compromised the United States' global ambitions and threatened 
to end the "American Century" (Smith 5). This temporary eclipse of 
empire was acutely felt in Detroit where the automotive industry was 
literally dying. James Kunstler notes that "in the early seventies the 
bottom began to drop out of [Detroit's] car business. The Japanese 
entered the American market with small, reliable, inexpensive cars 
just as the [1973] Arab Oil Embargo struck" (195). These are the 
political and economic conditions against which the Lisbon domestic 
tragedy unfolds and, significantly, the specific conditions that persist 
in the wake of the suicides and with which the narrators and the com- 
munity must come to terms. As Womack and Mallory-Kani contend, 
Eugenides's novels "afford particular attention to the ways in which 
the fates of his characters are explicitly yoked to critical factors in- 
volving both human nature . . . and cultural history (the demise of 
the American Dream in direct relation to the automobile industry's 
economic woes, nascent suburbia, and the Watergate crisis)" (160). 
The narrators cannot offer a convincing answer to the question of 
why the girls kill themselves, and they admit they "will never find the 
pieces to put them back together" (243), but these failures should 
reframe our reading. In the end, the novel's rich and fraught hetero- 
glossia—including the narrators’ faulty, fixated memories, the other 
voices in the community that enter the text through interviews and 
remembered conversations, and the repressed historical narratives 
that collect in the gaps of the narrative—expands the geographic 
scales of this domestic tragedy. 


Our Nation, Our Way of Life 


On the night of the suicides, the narrators reenter the Lisbon 
house for the first time since Cecilia's party. They quickly assess the 
damage: "The living room had a plundered look. The television sat 
at an angle, its screen removed, Mr. Lisbon's toolbox open in front 
of it. Chairs were missing arms or legs, as though the Lisbons had 
been using them for firewood" (203). The passing reference to the 
television with "its screen removed" and resting "at an angle" signals 
the narrators’ failed voyeuristic enterprise to construct a narrative 
that would correct "the television version of things" purveyed by 
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the media and accepted as dogma by the community (220). The 
narrators had been invited back into the house to confront their 
ignorance and the inadequacy of their own designs; the Lisbon girls 
"had brought [them] here to find that out" (210). Even weeks later, 
after the house has been cleaned out and opened for viewing, the 
narrators discover an unsettled space that still refuses to give up 
the girls' secrets: "It felt as though the house could keep disgorging 
debris forever . . . and after sifting through it all we would still know 
nothing" (224). The repeated acknowledgments of the narrators’ 
incomplete purview should encourage us to read against the grain 
of their fetishistic narrative and explore the larger critique the novel 
posits about nation and home. 

As the novel draws to a close, we are once again nudged in this 
direction. In the early morning hours following the "Asphyxiation" 
debutante party, where affluent parents offered champagne toasts 
to the return of "our industry .. . our nation, our way of life" (230), 
the young boys look on as an ambulance carries away the final Lis- 
bon daughter, Mary, who endured a month longer than her sisters 
before a second, successful suicide attempt. She emerges from the 
house on a stretcher, wearing "a black dress and veil" reminiscent 
"of Jackie Kennedy's widow's weeds," and the narrators remark that 
"the final procession out the front door, with two paramedics like 
uniformed pallbearers, and the sound of postholiday fire-crackers 
going off on the next block over, did call to mind the solemnity of a 
national figure being laid to rest" (232). A cigarette lighter provides 
an impromptu, fleeting version of "an eternal flame" (232). Last 
night's drunken paeans to resurgent nationalism give way in the early 
dawn to a suburban evocation of a nation in mourning. In the wake 
of this family tragedy, our narrators can only "gaze up at the whited 
sepulchre of the former Lisbon house" (239), which now reads as a 
kind of national memorial. 

The Virgin Suicides repeatedly calls on readers to make a 
similar turn and "face the house." As I have been arguing, this fo- 
cal point opens the novel to a wider analysis of domestic borders, 
the private realm, and the complex regional and national intercon- 
nectedness of the single-family home. The isolationism of the Lisbon 
familial household, the efforts on the part of the town to contain the 
menace in their midst, the allusions to war and bomb shelters, the 
persistence of racial tensions and inequalities on the home front, 
the references to environmental degradation—all these elements 
in the novel coalesce into a broader, retrospective analysis of the 
home's ideological function and the ascension of postwar suburban 
domesticity. As readers, we can situate the Lisbon tragedy within a 
comprehensive, postwar historical and environmental context: from 
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the "jungle airstrips" of World War II to the 1967 riots to the "dying 
empire" of the 1970s, from Detroit's postwar boom to "the continuing 
decline of [the] auto industry" (238) to the contemporary destruction 
of the "last great automotive mansion . . . to put up a subdivision" 
(240), and from the rotting elm trees to the polluted lake to the cur- 
rent "city air-pollution ordinance" against outdoor grilling (240). The 
community may interpret the suicides and the decay of the Lisbon 
house as harbingers of the neighborhood's "demise" (238), but the 
novel suggests something different. Their tragedy provides the oc- 
casion, not the cause, to reassess the place of the suburban home 
within this more extensive geopolitical framework. 

By working across multiple scales at once, The Virgin Suicides 
evokes regionalism's interest in the domestic and the foreign while 
always positioning the reader to view the local through the prism of 
global, systemic concerns. According to Michael Kowalewski, regional 
writing "attempt[s] to counter the rootless and displaced character 
of contemporary American society by illuminating the complex ecol- 
ogy of local environments and how those environments affect the 
life of those who live within them" (31). Read as a kind of suburban 
regional writing, Eugenides's novel breaks free from traditional per- 
spectives on America's placeless landscapes, inviting us to see how 
suburban homes and the narrative of a "local" tragedy extend to 
questions of domesticity, nation, and empire in America across the 
long Cold War era. 

From their final vantage point, the narrators can only lament 
the decay of their "sacred objects" (241), the exhibits they have 
enshrined in a "refurbished tree house in one of [their] last trees" 
(240), asly reference to the neighborhood's continued environmental 
decline. "In the end," they realize, "we had pieces of the puzzle, but 
no matter how we put them together, gaps remained, oddly shaped 
emptinesses mapped by what surrounded them, like countries we 
couldn't name" (241). They construct their narrative in response to 
this resistance. Stranded "in the tree house" (243), caretakers to a 
collection of decomposing artifacts, the narrators have taken us as 
far as they can. But their failure to fill in the gaps clears the way 
for our own reading. As Lutz contends, American regional writing 
"abound[s] with images of failed, partial, incomplete cosmopolitan- 
isms, prompting us to larger and larger overviews" (31). In the final 
analysis, the narrators' account proves only "partial," but the novel's 
allusive structure opens onto a multifaceted understanding of place 
and regional interconnectedness. 

In his recent essay on sustainability studies, Gillen D'Arcy Wood 
explains that "Across the global culture, [literature] offers the rich- 
est available repository of reflections on human embeddedness in 
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the natural world, a psychological and aspirational guidebook to the 
dynamics of human and natural systems" (9). The Virgin Suicides 
makes space for such complexity and nuance in its attention to do- 
mestic and regional borders, the geographic scale of neighborhoods 
and communities, the racial repressions and occlusions of the met- 
ropolitan region, and the fragile sustainability of local environments. 
As regional writing, the novel leads us to a capacious understanding 
of suburban domesticity in an era of tense national and international 
politics. In the end, we do not retreat into the tree house with the 
narrators. Eugenides leaves us in an unfinished space, enabling us 
to work out the implications of our own embeddedness in the nation 
and the larger world. 


Notes 


I would like to thank the readers at MFS for their rigorous critiques 
and encouraging reviews. I'm also grateful to my students over the 
years at Iowa, Duke, and Siena who, during countless class discus- 
sions, have helped me refine my thinking about The Virgin Suicides. 


1. There is a growing body of scholarship focusing on these themes 
in both Eugenides's novel and Sofia Coppola's film adaptation. See 
Baldellou, Ciocoi-Pop, Hayes-Brady, Hoskin, Hovland, McKnight, 
McLennan, Millard, and Shostak. For a reading attuned to the un- 
sustainability of the suburban built environment, see Long. 


2. Eugenides uses the first-person plural "we" to designate the single, 
coherent perspective of this multiple or collective narrator. For the 
sake of consistency, however, I will refer to the "narrators" in order 
to designate the plurality of this "we" voice in the novel. 


3. If, as Womack and Mallory-Kani contend, the novel parallels "the 
demise of the Nixon administration" (166), then their date of "June 
13th, 1972" presents a problem. First, the narrators tell us Cecilia's 
first suicide attempt occurred "on June 16" (217). But they also sug- 
gest the elapsed time between Cecilia's first suicide attempt and the 
final Lisbon suicide is "thirteen months," which would be the summer 
of 1973, not August 1974 when Nixon resigned the presidency. 


4. Reichert Powell writes that "to discuss region is inherently to draw 
connections, comparisons, articulations, and overlaps with other 
places, because that is what region is: a rhetoric that connects spe- 
cific local sites to a variety of other kinds of place constructions of 
various scales and motives" (27-28). 


5. Smith identifies "three formative moments in the U.S. rise to global- 
ism." The first links the "classically colonial wars of 1898" to "Wilson's 
dream of a global Monroe Doctrine" after World War I. The second 
follows World War II: "by war's end the ascendancy of U.S. capital 
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and culture seemed assured. However truncated and transformed by 
anticolonial struggles and the cold war, it was this American globalism 
that flowered after 1945" (5). The first Gulf War and "the advent of a 
‘new world order'" (6) inaugurate the third moment, which the War 
on Terrorism—"a war devoted to the completion of the geo-economic 
globalism of the American Empire" (xiv)—solidifies. 


As a suburban iteration of American regionalism, Eugenides's novel 
shares traits with "bioregional writing." Kowalewski explains that 
"bioregional writing might help counteract both an American amnesia 
about history and a related, often deep-seated unresponsiveness to 
the places in which Americans live" (44). 


Writing about the original Levittown, Kelly argues that despite the fact 
the houses were constructed for veterans and families with working- 
class incomes, "the Levittown myth" always assigned a middle-class 
status to the families, signaling an implicit link between suburban 
home ownership and middle-class standing in postwar America 
(153-54). 


According to Jackson, "The FHA effort was later supplemented by the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 (more familiarly known as 
the GI Bill), which created a Veterans Administration (VA) program to 
help the sixteen million soldiers and sailors of World War II purchase 
a home after the defeat of Germany and Japan" (204). 


On American imperialism and "exporting American suburbs" (xv) via 
US military bases, see Gillem 168-70. 


Referring to the war in Vietnam, Craig and Logevall write, "From the 
prevalent notion of neighboring 'dominoes' falling one by one, it was 
but a short step to the more sophisticated ‘credibility’ imperative" 
(274). In other words, success in Vietnam "was essential lest both 
allies and adversaries everywhere lose faith in America's reliability 
and resolve" (274). 


"Red-lining" refers to the practice by which the HOLC rated the qual- 
ity of neighborhoods, with red designating the lowest grade. "With 
care and extraordinary attention to detail," Jackson writes, "HOLC 
appraisers divided cities into neighborhoods and developed elaborate 
questionnaires relating to the occupation, income, and ethnicity of 
the inhabitants and the age, type of construction, price range, sales 
demand, and general state of repair of the housing stock" (197). 
This rating system favored "new, homogeneous" neighborhoods, and 
"undervalued neighborhoods that were dense, mixed, or aging." On 
the role of real estate agents, Sugrue writes, "Whether a neighbor- 
hood was covered by a restrictive covenant or not, if it was all white, 
realtors kept it that way" (46). The practice of "blockbusting" worked 
both ways: "helping blacks challenge the city's racial boundaries" on 
one hand, "while sowing panic among whites" on the other (Sugrue 
194-95). 


Citing "the extreme volatility that characterized the privacy migra- 
tions of the late 1950s to the early 1970s," Nelson notes that "The 
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1980s witnessed the revival of early cold war containment rhetoric" 
(xviii). She argues that in the late 1980s we see a shift "between the 
final end point of containment privacy . . . and a postcontainment 
privacy," concluding that "the breakdown of boundaries [between 
public and private] is rewritten not as pathology but as a process of 
disruption and repair" (xix). 


13. The 1956 Highway Act that facilitated the rapid expansion of suburbia 
is officially entitled the "National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways," linking together residential sprawl and national security 
(Hayden 166). 


14. May writes that "in 1959, two out of three Americans listed the 
possibility of nuclear war as the nation's most urgent problem. . . . 
Americans were well poised to embrace domesticity in the midst of 
the terror of the atomic age" (17). 
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